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government wanted to have a fight and this proves it. But this
isn't the worst. . . .'
He went on to tell of how the Bishop of Oxford, the Masters of
Ealliol and University and a number of leading churchmen had
called upon the government to reopen negotiations and how the
Archbishop of Canterbury had attempted in vain to get a move-
ment afoot in the country to arrest the struggle and revive nego-
tiations. The Archbishop had preached on this on Sunday and
had tried to mobilise the pulpits throughout the country. He had
found himself treated as a rebel sympathiser and choked off. The
British Gazette had suppressed the report of this church inter-
vention and the government had prohibited its publication by the
British Broadcasting Company. 'They want this fight. They want
to get to violence/ wrote Philip, with his pen driving hard into
the papa-, and proceeded to denounce 'Winston's garbled reports
of Parliament. Anything against them is either put in a day late
or left out altogether. People like Oxford and Grey are cut to
rags. Cook said of the negotiations, days ago, " It is hopeless,'5 and
the dirty rag quoted this as though lie said it of the strike. And we
have a cam that these Harrovians are real public school boys and
understand fair play 1'
It was funny to find the faithful Etonian breaking off in this
way to gird at Harrow and make it responsible for the most
unteachable of its sons.
It seemed Philip had been in the House of Commons on
Friday and keard a discussion between Mr. Baldwin and Mr.
Thomas that more than confirmed his suspicions that the petty
Daily Mail strike and the consequent break was a foreseen excuse,
meanly and eagerly snatched at by the government. Then came a
rumour, current at the time but with no foundation in fact, that
the King (or according to another version the Prince of Wales)
had wanted to say something reconciling and had been advised
against such a step. cjix as Mussolini/ commented Philip, quite
convinced of the story. He stormed vividly but briefly at the
broadcasting programmes and the talk in the clubs. Came a blank
half-sheet, just like one of those silences in some great piece of
music before the introduction of a new theme and then, on a
new page and very distinctly: ' I have had a damned row with
Uncle Robert.'
This was the motive of the next part of Philip's composition,
written more evenly and more consecutively than anything he